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TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sir, Liverpool, March 22d, 1819. 
I send, for insertion in your Mis- 
cellany, the following sentiments on 
Devotion, written, I apprehend, about 
twenty years since, by the Rev. Mr. 
Bennet, a pious clergyman of the 
Church of England, at the particular 
request of a young Lady; which you 
are at liberty to dispose of as you may 

think proper. 
W.L. 


THOUGHTS ON DEVOTION. 
DeEvorTIoN, considered simply in itself, 
is an intercourse between the creature 
and the Creator ; between the supreme, 
self-existent, inconceivable Spirit, who 
formed and who preserves the uni- 


verse; and that particular spirit, with 


which, for awful reasons, he has 
animated a portion of matier upon 
earth, to give existence to man. It is 
an act, in which the soul divests itself 
of outward things ; flies into heaven ; 
acknowledges its guilt ; and pours forth 
all its wants, wishes, hopes, and fears, 
into the bosom of an almighty friend. 
Though this devotion, in its first 


stages, may be a wearisome or insipid | 


exercise, yet this arises merely from 


the depravity of our nature, or the | 


influence of our passions. Through 


divine assistance, alittle habit will over- | 


come this reluctance. When we have 
fairly entered on our journey, “ the ways 
of this wisdom will be ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all its paths peace.” True 
devotion, doubtless, requires a con- 
siderable degree of abstraction from the 
world; hence, modern Christians treat 
it as a vision,—hence, many modern 
writers have little of its unction. 
But it glows in the Scriptures ; it warms 
us in the Fathers; it burned in an 
Austin; and in many other of those 
persecuted Martyrs, who are now with 
God. That we hear little of this true 
devotion, is not wonderful. It makes 
no noise in the circles of the learned or 
the elegant. Under a heap of worldly 
cares, we smother the lovely infant, and 
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will not let it breathe. Vanity, am- 
bition, pleasure, avarice, quench the 
celestial fire. And these, alas! are too 
much the god of mortals. Ever since 
the world began, writers have been 
amusing us Only with shadows of this 
piety, instead of giving its soul and 
substance. Superstition has placed it 
in opinions, ceremonies, austerities, 
pilgrimages, persecution, an august 
temple, or splendid imagery, which 
have little connection with sentiment 
or spirit. Enthusiasm has swelled with 
unnatural conceptions, and obtruded 
a spurious offspring on the world, in- 
stead of this engaging child of Reason 
and Truth; while the lukewarm have 
rested in a few outward ceremonies, 
which have had no vigour, and, as they 
sprang not from the heart. never en- 
tered the temple of the Most High. 
Real piety is of a very different, and 
much more animated nature. It looks 
up to God; sees, hears, and feels him, 
in every event, in every vicissitude, in 
all places, in all seasons, and upon all 
occasions. It is theory, vivified by ex- 
perience; it is faith. substantiated by 
mental enjoyment; it is heaven, trans- 
planted into the human bosom; it is 
the radiance of the Divinity, warming 
and encircling man; it is the spiritual 
sense, gratified by spiritual sensations, 
Without this, all ceremonies are inefli- 
cacious. Books, prayers, sacraments, 
and meditations, are but a body with- 
out a soul; a statue without animation. 
That man is capable of such an in- 
tercourse with his Maker, there are 
many living witnesses to prove, with- 
out having recourse to the visions of 
fanatics, or the dreams of enthusiasts. 
Its source may be as clearly ascertain- 
ed, as those natural causes may be 
discovered whence visible effects re- 
sult; and in both cases, the reasonings 
which conduct our inquiries to their 
conclusions, are equally philosophical. 
God is a spirit; so is the mind: bodies 
can have intercourse; so can souls, 
When minds are in an assimilating 
state of purity, they have union with 
ee This was the bliss of 
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Paradise. Sin interrupted it, and ho- 
liness must restore it. To a soul thus 
disposed, the Creator communicates 
himself, in a manner which is as insen- 
sible to the natural eye, as the falling 
of dew; but not fess refreshing to its 
secret powers, than that is to vegeta- 
tion. The primitive saints are describ- 
ing this, when they speak of their 
transports. David felt it, when he 
longed for God “ as the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks.” St. Paul 
knew it, when he gloried in his tribu- 
lations. it was embodied in him, 
when he was “ earried up into the third 
heaven, and heard things not lawful 
to be uttered.” St. Stephen was filled 
with it, when he ‘“ saw the heavens 
opened,” and prayed for his murder- 
ers. By it martyrs were supported, 


when they were stoned and sawed | 


asunder. And until we feel it in our- 
selves, we shall never fully know how 
gracious the Lord is. If we can ac- 
quire this spiritual abstraction, we 
shall at once have made our fortune for 
eternity. It will be of little moment 
what may be our lot on earth, or what 
the distinguishing vicissitudes of our 
life. Prosperity or adversity, health 
or sickness, honour or disgrace, a cot- 
tage or a palace, will all be so many 
instruments of glory. The whole cre- 
ation will become a temple. Every 
scene and every object will lead our 
minds to God; and in his greatness 
and perfection we shall insensibly lose 
the littleness, the glare, and tinsel, of 
all human things. 


ALL GOOD, ESSENTIALLY CAPABLE OF 
SHINING BY ITS OWN INHERENT PER- 
FECTION.—ILLUSTRATED BY AN IN- 
CIDENT. 

It is well known, that in the natural 
world, physical reverses frequently 
give a colouring to each other: and it 
is not less true, that in the moral his- 
tory of our species, the lustre of virtu- 
ous actions is rendered more conspicu- 
ous, by the deepness of those shades 
with which these actions are contrast- 
ed. It will be readily admitted, that 
no satisfactory reason can be drawn 
from pure abstract principle, why such 
reverses should thus seem necessary to 
give distinctness to each other ; but the 
fact is indisputable; and it may be 
traced without difficulty to the present 
state of our mental constitution. 





There can be no doubt whatever, 
that every good, whether natural, mo- 
ral, intellectual, or spiritual, is capable 
in itself of shining by its own inherent 
brilliancy. It would be nothing short 
of a severe reflection on the infinitely 
wise Creator, to suppose that he has 
given being to excellencies, which 
could only be rendered distinctly visi- 
ble by the physical reverses of them- 
selves. According to such a constitu- 
tion of things, even, natural good 
would be indebted for the brightest 
display of its lustre, to natural evil; 
but how any thing can be considered 
as a natural evil, which is essentially 
necessary to the development of natu- 
ral good, is a problem which we 
cannot solve, without impeaching the 
source of infinite wisdom. 

If from natural good and evil, we 
turn our attention to that which is 
moral, the atmosphere with which we 
are encircled becomes still more dense ; 
and we find the clouds of confusion 
gathering round us in every direction, 
and presenting us with darkness which 
we cannot pierce. To say that moral 
evil is necessary to unfold, in all its 
beauty, the utmost perfection of moral 
good, is to destroy the essence of vice, 
and, in an alembic of mental chemis- 
try, to transmute it into virtue. To 
assert that the existence of vice is 
necessary to that of virtue, or that the 
display of the former is necessary to 
that of the latter, is a solecism in lan- 
guage, and is little less than a contra- 
diction in terms. 

If natural and moral good were in- 
capable of shining by their own intrin- 
sic lustre, reason would compel us to 
infer, that each is defective in its own 
nature; and from this inference we 
could scarcely draw any conclusion, 
which would not amount to an im- 
peachment of the Author of both. We 
can by no means suppose, that glori- 
fied spirits in heaven (whether we. 
consider them as natives of the celes- 
tial region, or as taken from our terres- 
trial abode) can stand in need of such 
an unnatural aid, to make them sensi- 
ble of the value and importance of 
felicity. And, if moral evil had not 
debased the human intellect, and, in 
its moral consequences, disorganized 
the system of nature, we have no 
more reason to suppose, that evil, in 
any form, would have been either ab- 
solutely or relatively necessary to give 
us the instructions which we are now 
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compelled to learn from it in our 
present state, than that it is necessary 
in heaven. The only rational inference 
which we can draw from the whole, 
amounts to this, that in the same pro- 
portion as we find the existence of evil, 
in any form, necessary to make us sen- 
sible of the value of good, we behold 
evidences of our degeneracy, both as 
to its extent and its degree. 

The soul, influenced by divine grace, 
and raised from a death of sin to a life 
of righteousness, will be taught to rise 
above this chequered state of things, 
to lay hold on the spiritual good of 
which it is called to partake, and to 
behold its beauty by its native light. 
Actuated by this principle, the move- 
ments of life will be regulated accord- 
ingly ; the features of human conduct 
will coincide with the influence which 
is imparted to the mental and spiritual 
powers; and its beneficial effects will 
be diffused to all around us, in propor- 
tion to the extent of our respective 
spheres of action. The truth of this 
latter position we shall perceive ilus- 
trated by the following incident.— 

During a late war in Germany, 
when fodder grew scarce, an officer, 
commanding a detachment of cavalry, 


was ordered out on a foraging party, 


to procure fresh supplies. He ac- 
cordingly put himself at the head of 
the troop, and immediately proceeded 
towards the quarter that had been 
assigned him. In pursuing his route, 
he passed through a solitary valley, in 





which he found himself surrounded by 
woods; but in which, during the early 
stages of his progress, no human being 
could be discovered.. Continuing his | 
march, he, however, at length per- 
ceived a cottage, which appeared to 
be inhabited ; and, on approaching it, 
knocked at the door. On hearing the 
sound, and perceiving a stranger at 
the door, a venerable old man made 
his appearance. His beard was sil- 
vered over with age; but he exhibited 
on his countenance an aspect of tran- 
quillity, which is but rarely found, to | 
soften the ferocity of war. 

The officer, struck with his appear- | 
ance, accosted him in the casi 





manner.—* Father, | want your assist- 
ance to direct me to some field, in 
which I may set my troops a-foraging.” | 
The old man, after pausing for a few 
moments, replied, ‘ I cannot well | 
give you directions ; but I will accom- | 
pany you to a suitable spot.” He ac- | 


| was evidently coexistent. 


cordingly left his cottage, and soon 
conducted the troop out of the valley. 
Having continued their march up- 
wards of an hour, the officer discovered 
a fine field of barley, and instantly 
exclaimed, “ This is the very thing we 
want.” The old man, however, instead 
of being pleased at the remark, desir- 
ed him to have a little patience, and 
he would conduct them to a spot, 
where he hoped they would be satis- 
fied. They then continued their march 
nearly a mile farther, when they arriv- 
ed at another field of barley, which, 
on halting, the soldiers immediately 
began to cut down; and having trussed 
up as much as the could conveniently 
carry away, they prepared to return. 
The officer, on parting from his vene- 
rable conductor, informed him, that 
“he thought he had given both to 
them and himself unnecessary trouble, 
since the field of barley which they 
had just been reaping was not so good 
as that which they had left behind.” 
* Very true, Sir,” replied the old man, 
“but that field was not mine.” It is 
but justice to add, that this amiable 
patriarch belonged to a society of the 
Moravians. 

The religion of Jesus teaches its dis- 
ciples, not only to love the Lord their 
God with all their hearts, but also 
directs them, to love their neighbours 
as themselves. Where is the commen- 
tator, who has ever written so striking 
an illustration of this precept, as we 
have here displayed before us in living 
characters? The reader who can per- 
use this incident, without being forci- 


_ bly struck with the bright example of 


moral virtue which it teaches, has yet 
to learn a refinement both in taste and 
sentiment, which idle theory is unable 
to impart. 

The exalted virtue which shines in 
this disinterested action, is rendered 
so luminous by its native lustre, that 
we behold its beauty, without once 
attempting to heighten its dignity, by 


| placing it in contrast with the ravages 


of war; with an instance of which, it 
If such an 
incident had occurred in the more ele- 
vated circles of polished society, the 
ingenuity of infidelity might have as- 
cribed it to a refinement, derived from 
highly cultivated talents; in which the 
individual proudly abandoned his inte- 
rests, to embrace an opportunity of 
giving a keen, but delicate reproof, to 
the commander of a rapacious troop 
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of soldiers, then in the very act of 
committing ’ depredations. But, what- 
ever opinions may be formed of cha- 
racters like these, we cannot reason- 
ably entertain a div ersity of sentiment 
on the conduct of the German peasant. 
He appears to have been actuated by 
the genuine spirit of Christianity, 
which inculcates, among other virtues, 
benevolence, honesty, forbearance, and 
self-denial. 


ANECDOTE OF HYDER ALY. 


Tue Christian system is not more 
replete with examples of virtue, in the 
characters of those who are actuated 
by its principles, of which the preced- 
ing article furnishes a striking proof, 


than Paganism is, with instances of | 
barbarous ferocity, in those spirits | 


where its dominion is unsubdued. 
This fact we shall illustrate by the fol- 
lowing anecdote.— 


When Hyder Aly began his daring | 
march to empire, he contrived to place | 


one of his confidants, named Conderow, 
aman of an artful disposition, in the 


character of a spy, near the person of | 
the monarch whom he was contriving | 


to dethrone. The king, who was pro- 
bably aware of his intentions, had the 
address to detach Conderow from the 
interest of Hyder; and, to secure his 
friendship, he was raised to the oflice 
of duan, or prime minister of state. 
This mark of confidence, bestowed 
upon the new favourite, was far from 
being pleasing to many of the king’s 
old friends, among whom were some, 
who probably felt no small degree of 
disappointment, in finding themselves 
excluded from an office of such distin- 
guished honour. It is well known to 
politicians, that between disappoint- 
ment and revenge the distance is not 
great; and that, both in civilized and 
savage life, certain characters are al- 
ways to be found, who, if they cannot 
reap the harvest, will endeavour to de- 
stroy the field. 

The disaffection which the conduct 
of the king, in creating the new duan, 
had occasioned, soon strengthened the 
hands of Hyder, so that he actually 
obtained an accession of power, by 
those means which had been adopted 
io arrest the progress of his ambition. 
The menacing attitude, which Hyder 
could not conceal, was also furnished 
with a plausible pretext ; so that, while 
he carried on with vigour his warlike 











preparations, he always professed the 
strongest attachment to the king, and 
avowedly aimed at nothing more than 
the removal of Conderow from that 
office, to which his treachery had ex- 
alted him. 

Conderow, aware of his perilous 
situation, put himself at the head of 
the king’s troops, and marched out to 
give Hyder battle. An engagement 
almost immediately ensued. Hyder 
was victorious. The army of Conde- 
row was totally defeated; his camp 
plundered ; and it was with difficulty 
that he made his escape to the city, to 
communicate the tidings of his disas- 
ter to the king. 

As the pretences of Hyder were in- 
variably confined to the removal of 
Conderow from his office, which were 
always accompanied with the strongest 
professions of attachment to the king, 
a considerable portion of the defeated 
army rallied round his standard, and 
soon enabled him to approach with his 
forces to the gates of the capital. The 
king, alarmed for his own safety, used 
every endeavour to penetrate the de- 
signs of his enemy ; but so artfully had 
he concealed his intentions, under the 
plausible pretext which had been af- 
forded him, that, giving to the king 
the fullest assurance of his perfect obe- 
dience, he prevailed on him to open 
the gates to receive him as duan, and 
to deliver up his former friend, but 
present enemy, Conderow, into his 
hands. 

No sooner had Hyder entered the 
city, than he placed his own centinels 
on the magazines, and on the palace 
gates ; and, making the king a prisoner, 
seized upon all his treasure, with 
which he paid his troops their full 
arrears ; and, to secare their attach- 
ment, he made many valuable presents 
to his officers, who had distinguished 
themselves in his service. 

His old friend Conderow, who now 
fell into his hands, he shut up in an 
iron cage, and for several days expos- 
ed him to public view. In this state of 
confinement, he was afterwards sent to 
Bangalore; where, after remaining 
upwards of a year in this miserable 
situation, he died. The cage contain- 
ing his bones was afterwards preserved 
in Bangalore, as a trophy of this me- 
morable exploit. Both the cage and 
his bones were to be seen in 1786, and 
it is highly probable, that some frag- 
ments remain even to the present day. 
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INHUMANITY TO A SLAVE, PUNISHED. 


An inhabitant of Cura¢oa was lately 
declared infamous, and banished the 
colony for life, for inhumanly treating 
a female slave, which occasioned her 
death. If such instances of justice, 
were to correspond in number with the 
barbarities which call for them, they 
might prove too common, we fear, to 
be recorded. They would, however, 
associate with interest, in protecting 
the unfortunate Africans. 


REVIEW, &c.—ON THE PRESCIENCE 
OF GOD. 


[Continued from Col. 27.] 


HavinG made these preliminary ob- 
servations, let us now proceed to in- 
quire more immediately respecting the 
nature of this sacred attribute, so far 
as its operations extend to human 
beings, to human actions, and to the 
final destinies of mankind. 

By the infinite knowledge of God, 
or, what in reference to us we deno- 
minate his foreknowledge, we under- 
stand that branch of his infinite dis- 
cernment, which enables him to per- 
ceive the various results of every 
volition that lies within the reach of 
possibility. 

Whether this infinite discernment 
can penetrate contingencies, is a point 
which has been much disputed. , By 
some, the possibility of the fact has 
been expressly denied ; and the reason 
of this denial, is founded upon the im- 
possibility that what is actually con- 
tingent, should ever become an object 
even of infinite discernment. That the 
power of man cannot discern the result 
. of an action, which is equally poised 
between the possibility of being and 
not being, will be most readily ad- 
mitted. But, if we attempt to carry 
the analogy from finite to infinite, and 
to infer the impossibility of the fact, 
with regard to God, merely from our 
inability to comprehend the manner, 
there are few, we may presume, with 
the exception of those who are inte- 
rested in the issue, who would uot 
conclude, that such a denial implied 
more indiscretion than wisdom. 

That God, who possesses infinite 
power, is able to create a being whose 
actions may be contingent, is a fact 
which no one has a right to deny, un- 
less it can be proved by the clearest 
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evidence, that the supposed existence 
of such a being includes contradictory 
ideas. But can any man conceive 
for a moment, that infinite power can 
create a being, the result of whose 
actions, infinite knowledge cannot 
penetrate? The absurdity of such a 
supposition seems almost too gross to 
be refuted. 

As power, which is omnipotent, 
can do every thing that does not in- 
volve a contradiction, so infinite know- 
ledge must be able to discern whatso- 
ever does not include contradictory 
ideas ; and on this basis both of the 
propositions must rest. This is a 
point which has been already argued ; 
and we have concluded, not only that 
contingent beings are possible, but 
that the actions and volitions of man- 
kind, furnish all the evidences of con- 
tingency, which reason could ever 
direct us to expect. And, conse- 
quently, as no contradictory ideas are 
included in the supposition, we must 
conclude, on the same principle, that 
a being of infinite knowledge, must 
be able to discern these actions and 
volitions, although they are contin- 
gent. 

But, while it is asserted, that some 
actions and events are contingent, 
which are nevertheless plainly discern- 
ed by God, another question relative 
to the certainty of these, and of all 
actions and events, immediately pre- 
sents itself to our view. Thisis urged 
with no common degree of eagerness, 
by those who are solicitous to render 
the prescience of God subservient to 
the interests of a particular system. 
In attempting to repel some of those 
consequences with which Dr. Clarke 
charged that system, upon the suppo- 
sition that every future event and 
action were seen as absolutely certain, 
and rendered absolutely certain by God, 
the critic in the Magazine introduces 
this divine attribute to our view, deco- 
rated with a simplicity of attire, which 
he well knew how to change for robes 
of other colours. Of this fact, the foi- 
lowing passages will furnish no inade- 
quate specimen. 

“ Now, we have a right to presume, 
that this author knows that Calvinists 
deny that God’s decree impels men to 
sin ; for with regard to sin, the utmost 
they hold is, a decree to permit, and 
many of them contend that this is un- 
necessary ; for it is, in fact, a decree 
to do nothing. But as to his fore- 
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knowledge, they contend, that it has 
no influence at all on men’s future 
actions, no more than his afterknow- 
ledge or remembrance can give being 
to what must have taken place before 
it could be remembered, or known to 
be past. But for a man who asserts 
that God views all things as now ex- 
isting, so that to his mind (and the 
judgment of God is according to truth) 
there is no distinction between past, 
present, and future, but all are ac- 
tually now in his presence ; for such a 
writer to charge others with the blas- 
phemous consequences of making God 
the author of sin, because they main- 
tain that God foreknows some things as 
certainly future, is most marvellous ; 





i. ee . } 
and such an instance of injustice, ag- | 


gravated by eflrontery, as is scarcely 
to be matched even by the feats of 
Antinomianism, that brazen bull.” in 
the following paragraph, these pas- 
sages also almost immediately occur. 
“ We still, however, adhere to the old- 
fashioned doctrine, that present know- 
ledge does not give present existence, 
nor past knowledge or recollection of 
events give them their past existence, 
nor foreknowledge give future exis- 
tence. The futurition of an event is 
the ground of foreknowledge, which 
may be said to be a mere spectator, 
that looks on and sees things rise into 
being.” p. 289. 

Now, admitting the statement given 
in the last sentence to be correct, 
namely, that ‘* the futurition of an 
event is the ground of foreknowledge, 
which may be said to be a mere spec- 
tator, that looks on and sees things 
rise into being,” we are at a loss to 
conceive how this can imply certainty 
in the action or event, which rises into 
being ; much less can we comprehend, 
how “the foreknowledge of God, can 
involve all the consequences of Cal- 
vinistic decrees.” But whether we can 
comprehend this certainty, and these 
consequences, or not, we are assured 
by the same critic, that these must in- 
evitably follow. Hence he observes, 
“If God foresees every thought, tem- 
per, word, or action of men, from all 
eternity, then all things are certain, 
and no decree can make them more 
so; then all the consequences of elec- 
tion follow, that God views every man 
as he comes into the world as an heir 
of life or death; and creating and 
supporting them with these views is 
equivalent to a decrce that thus it 
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shall be.””— Evangelical Mag. Feb. 
1819, p. 49. 

How this singular, but unequivocal 
passage, is to be reconciled with the 
preceding, in which “ foreknowledge is 
merely a spectator, that looks on and 
sees things rise into being,” we will 
not stay to inquire; neither are we 
disposed to unfold “‘ all the consequences 
of election which follow.” These may 
be fairly submitted, without any deve- 
lopment to the reader’s considera- 
tion. There is one point, however, 
which seems to have been assumed 
without any proof whatever, which, 





until some evidence shall be adduced, 
we hesitate to concede, namely, that 
‘if God foresees every thought, tem- 
per, word, or action of men, from all 
eternity, then all things afte certain, 
and no decree can make them more 
so.” And, it seems to be a duty in- 
cumbent on us, on the present occa- 
sion, because all who oppose the con- 
sequences of the critic’s system, are 
challenged, “ either to get rid of fore- 
knowledge, or to shew that it does not 
involve all the consequences of Cal- 
vinistic decrees.” 

In proceeding to examine this im- 
portant question, ‘‘ whether or all oc- 
casions the Almighty beholds with 
absolute certainty, the event or action, 
which is the object of his discern- 
ment,” it will be particularly necessary 
to understand, to what the term cer- 
tainty is referred. If it refers to the 
divine knowledge, the fact will not be 
disputed; but, if it be referred to the 
action or event which is foreseen, seve- 
ral things must be ascertained, befare 
the conclusion can be either adopted 
or rejected. 

It is a most unquestionable fact, 
that the knowledge of the Almighty, 
in every form in which it can be 
viewed, includes certainty in its own 
nature, independently of all foreign 
causes, actions, or events, whatever. 
This certainty of the divine know- 
ledge, arises from its inherent perfec- 
tion ; and the truth of the position will 
be equally immutable, whatever may 
be the object of the divine discern- 
ment. it follows, therefore, that the 
certainty of God’s discernment, cannot, 
Lin itself, be affected by any action or 
event which is the object of it. For 
should we refuse to admit this con- 
clusion, we shall be under the neces- 
sity of granting, that the certainty of 





the divine knowledge dees not arise 
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either from its own inherent perfec- 
tion, or from the perfection of that 
Eternal Being, of whom it is an attri- 
bute; but from the nature of that ob- 
ject, action, or event, which, while 
lodged in futurity, cannot have any 
formal existence. 

We have already proved, that the 
creation of beings whose actions may 
be contingent, as it involves no con- 
tradiction, is perfectly possible to in- 
finite power. Contingent actions we 
have defined to be such as are poised 
upon the possibility of being or not 
being ; and it has been argued, that 
many human actions furnish all the 
evidence of their being contingent, that 
might be expected from such as we 
may suppose should be expressly de- 
clared to be so. Now if any actions or 
events can be supposed to be uncertain 
in their natures, they must be those 
which are contingent. But, if the un- 
certainty of the action, will prevent the 
certainty of the divine knowledge, we 
must make the certainty of infinite dis- 
cernment dependent upon the certainty 
of that action or event, which is the 
object of it. This is a conclusion 
which appears to be undeniable. For, 


if God can have no certainty of know- 


ledge, unless the event or action which 
is its object be absolutely certain, the 
certainty of the event or action becomes 
necessary to the certainty of infinite 
knowledge; and, consequently, this 
knowledge, or discernment, is at once 
dependent for its certainty upon that 
action or event from which this cer- 
tainty is derived. But to suppose an 
attribute of Jehovah to exist, without 
inherently including the utmost per- 
fection of which its nature is suscep- 
tible, is an absurdity which can hardly 
be exceeded by any thing, but the 
monstrous idea, that its perfection is 
to be derived from an extrinsic cause, 
which can have no necessary exist- 
ence. 

Nor are these the only absurdities 
which will follow from the supposi- 
tion, that certainty in the divine know- 
ledge necessarily implies certainty in 
the action or event which is its object. 
It is not in the nature of simple know- 
ledge to give existence to an action, or 
an event, because simple knowledge 
can never become the efficient cause 
of action. And on exactly the same 
principle, it is not in the nature of cer- 
tainty in knowledge, to give existence 

" to certainty in an action or an event, 








which may be the object of certain 
knowledge. 

If it be true, that all knowledge must 
be finite, which is circumscribed by any 
thing that does not include an abso- 
lute impossibility, then it-is true, that 
every species of knowledge which does 
not include certainty in its own nature, 
must necessarily fall short of infinite 
perfection; and in the same propor- 
tion that it is defective, it ceases to be 
an attribute of God. This is a conclu- 
sion, which can only be repelled by 
proving, that, for God to have a cer- 
tainty of knowledge of an event or ac- 
tion, which is uncertain in its nature, 
involves a contradiction. But where 
shall we find those contradictory ideas 
which the proposition is supposed to 
include? If God has a certain know- 
ledge of things as they actually are, 
and some things are uncertain in their 
own nature, it follows, that God must 
have a certain knowledge of uncertain 
actions and events; but this implies 
nejther contradiction nor absurdity. 

Should it be asserted, that infinite 
knowledge can discern no action or 
event, unless that action or event be 
certain, we must then identify the cer- 
tainty of the event with the certainty 
of knowledge; and this will lead us 
to inquire from what primary cause 
the certainty of this action or event is 
derived. This inquiry will necessarily 
carry us up to God; since no one, it is 
presumed, will pretend to assert, that 
the absolute certainty of actions or 
events can be derived from any other 
primary source. We may, indeed, 
amuse ourselves in our retrospective 
ascent, with volition, disposition, and 
motive ; or we may perplex our in- 
quiries with the mysterious influence 


| of passive power, or negative energy ; 


and endeavour to infer a positive effect 
from causes which have only a nega- 
tive existence ; but, if an action or an 
event be rendered absolutely certain, 
no power could have primarily ren- 
dered it so, except that of God. But 
to suppose, that the Eternal God has 
so constituted actions and events, as 
to render them certain, in order that 
he might know them, is to conclude 
that he would have been ignorant of 
their possible and actual issues, if he 
had not established a chain of subor- 
dinate causes, which should finally 
terminate in the certainty that was 
required. If the certainty of an ac- 
tion or event, be necessary to the cer- 
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tainty of infinite discernment, it fol- 
lows, that the certainty of the event or 
action must be presupposed, as the 
ground on which the certainty of the 
divine knowledge rests. Under these 
circumstances we would ask,— When 
the power of the Almighty primarily 
rendered all events and actions cer- 
tain, through the establishment of con- 
stitution, motive, disposition, and voli- 
tion, did his knowledge coexist with 
it, and perceive with certainty the 
issues of his power, or not? If it did 
thus coexist and perceive these issues, 
we have certainty associated with in- 
finite knowledge, respecting an event, 
before that event was rendered cer- 
tain; but if it did not thus perceive 
these issues, power must have operated 
without knowledge, and have caused 
actions and events to become certain 
in order that they might be render- 
ed objects of infinite discernment! 
If we admit the former, the position 
must be granted for which we con- 
tend ; namely, that the certainty of an 
event is not absolutely necessary to 
give certainty to infinite knowledge ; 
and, if we admit the latter, we must 
conclude, that God, without having 
any certain knowledge of future actions 
and events, provided for their exist- 
ence and certainty, and that when this 
was done, they became the objects of 
infinite discernment. 

If the certainty of the divine know- 
ledge, respecting any future action or 
event, depend upon the certainty of 
that future action or event, (and this 
we think must be granted, by all who 
make the certainty of actions and 
events necessary to the certainty of the 
divine knowledge,) it is evident that 
the divine knowledge of actions and 
events, could not be coexistent with 
those operations of power which ren- 
dered them absolutely certain. And, 
consequently, as power in this case 
must have operated without know- 
ledge, in the giving of certainty to 
these events and actions, all the train 
of subordinate causes, stretching on- 
ward to their most remote issues, must 
have been established in progressive 
uncertainty, even though they were 
effected by omnipotence. These are 
some of the consequences which ap- 
pear inevitably to follow, from the sup- 
position, that the certainty of future 
actions and events, is necessary to the 
certainty of God’s knowledge of them. 

But admitting, on the contrary, that 
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the Almighty knows all things, actions, 
and events, exactly as they are, we 
may deliver our own sentiments in the 
language of Dr. Clarke. ‘‘ God,” he 
observes, “ has ordained some things 
as absolutely certain,—these he knows 
as absolutely certain. He has or- 
dained other things as contingent,— 
these he knows as contingent. It 
would be absurd to say, that he fore- 
knows a thing as only contingent, 
which he has made absolutely certain. 
And it would be absurd to say, that 
he foreknows a thing to be absolutely 
certain, which he has made contin- 
gent.” 


(To be continued. ) 


Review.—“ Scripture and Calvinism at 
variance, clearly evinced by a philolo- 
gical consideration of some texts which 
are reverted from their original 
meaning by the disciples of Calvin.” 
By the Rev. Edward Smyth. Man- 
chester. pp. 66. 12mo. 

THE passages of scripture, on which the 

Rev. Author of this pamphlet professes 

to animadvert, are the following. “For 

who maketh thee to differ from another? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive? Now if thou didst receive it, 
why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst 
not received it? 1 Cor. iv.7.” “Thy 
people shall be willing in the day of thy 
power. Psal. cx. 3.” ‘“ For there- 
fore we both labour and suffer reproach, 
because we trust in the living God, 
who is the Saviour of all men, espe- 

cially of those that believe. 1 Tim. iv. 

10.” “ Nevertheiess the foundation of 

God standeth sure, having this seal, 

The Lord knoweth them that are his. 

And, Let every one that nameth the 

name of Christ, depart from iniquity. 

2 Tim. ii. 19.” 

The primary design of this. pamphlet 
appears to be, what the title page ex- 
presses; a philological consideration 
of the above passages. In its final 
result it leads to conclusions which are 
not friendly to Calvinism. The Author 
seems well acquainted with the subject 
that he has taken in hand. To the 
routine of argumentation, he is no 
stranger; and he well knows how to 
enforce with becoming energy, the evi- 
dence which he has adduced. But 
unhappily, like most other works writ- 
ten on these long-controverted doc- 
trines, this pamphlet will be viewed in 
different lights. Those who are friendly ~ 
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to its sentiments will discover many 
things to commend ; and those who are 
hostile will find many things to con- 
demn. 

Taking up the subject on a popular 
ground, the pamphlet is not badly writ- 
ten. The Author, however, though a 
strenuous advocate for the Arminian 
cause, does not advert to the modern 
improvements which have been made 
in that system which he opposes. On 
the great controverted question, re- 
specting the determining cause of the 
will, nothing is said. One passage in- 
deed, which seems to have a bearing 
on this question, is introduced ; namely, 
** How often would I have gathered, &c. 
but ye would not.” Hence it is in- 
ferred, that the will of Christ.was not 
exerted to subdue the wills of his op- 
posers, and that the event proved quite 
contrary to that which he wil/ed. 

To the Author’s expositions, his 
opponents will, no doubt, raise many 
objections. But the difficulties he has 
started, upon a supposition that the 
Calvinistic interpretation of these scrip- 
tures is correct, are far from being 
unworthy of regard. To confirm his 
own opinion, he adverts to numerous 
passages which assert general redemp- 
These he has arranged in a com- 
He has then finally 


tion. 
manding order. 
closed his remarks, with such pious 
sentiments, as wage an irreconcileable 


war with antinomianism. The obser- 
vations are in general sensible and ju- 
dicious; and the whole pamphlet ap- 
pears to have been written in an excel- 
lent spirit. 

Into those abstract and speculative 
arguments, from which the wisest and 
best of men have not been able finally to 
draw any satisfactory conclusions, the 
Author has not entered. His reason- | 
ings are founded on scriptures, ad on 
his interpretation of them. The prac- 
tical tendency, however, of what he has | 
advanced, will-amply compensate for | 
any deficiencies in profundity which 
may appear. In this, both those whom 
he opposes, and those whom he de- 
fends, may alike find some salutary and 
profitable employment. Under thesé 
considerations, we feel no hesitation in 
recommending it to public notice. 





DOUBTFUL INTERPRETATION OF SIGNS. 


Amone the wild speculations in 
which theorists have occasionally in- 





dulged, there is searecly one appreach- 
No. 2.—-Vot. 1. 


ing more nearly to plausible absurdity, 
than that which would persuade us to 
discard artificial language, and to sub- 
stitute, in its stead, those Signs which 
arise from the dictates of nature. ‘To 
the most superficial observer,” it has 
been argued, *‘ many of these signs are 
too distinctly marked to be misunder- 
stood. They are the sure indications 
of pain, of pleasure, of grief, and of joy, 
and, in short, of almost every passion 
by which the individuals of the human 
race are aflected.” Hence it has been 
inferred, that if a minute attention 
were paid to events and circumstances, 
as they rise into being, and pass before 
us, the expressions of nature might 
be caught on most occasions; and 
in process of time a desirable species 
of universal language would be found 
to result from repeated observations. 
But the importance of theory is best 
appreciated, by sceing it reduced to 
practice, as it appears before us in the 
following tale: 

King James VI. on his removal to 
London, was waited on by the Spanish 
Ambassador, who was a man of some 
erudition; but who had strangely in- 
corporated with his learning, a whim- 
sical notion, that every country ought 
to have a school, in which a certain 
order of men should be taught to in- 
terpret signs; and that the most ex- 
pert in this department ought to be 
dignified with the title of Professor of 
Signs. If this plan were adopted, he 
contended, that most of the difficulties 
arising from the ambiguity of language. 
and the imperfect acquaintance which 
people of one nation had with the 
tongue of another, would be done 
away. Signs, he argued, arose from 
the dictates of nature, and, as they 
were the same in every country, there 


| ce yuld be no danger of their being miis- 
| understood. 


Full of this project, the Ambassador 
was lameating one day before the 
King, that the nations of Europe were 
wholly destitute of this grand desidera- 
tum; and he strongly recommended 
the estavlishment of a college founded 
upon the simple principles he had 
suggested. James, either to humour 
this Quixotic foible, or to gratify his 
own ambition at the expense of truth, 
observed in reply, ““ Why, Sir, I have 

Professor of Signs in one of the 
northernmost colleges in my domi- 
nions; but the distance is perhaps 
six hundred miles, so that it will 
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be impracticable for you to have an 
interview with him.” Pleased with 
this unexpected information, the Am- 
bassador exclaimed: ‘“ If it had been 
six hundred leagues, I would go to see 
him ; and I am determined to set out 
in the course of three or four days.” 
The King, who now perceived that 
he had committed himself, endeavour- 
ed to divert him from his purpose ; but 
finding this impossible, he immediately 
caused letters to be written to the col- 
lege, stating the case as it really stood, 
and desiring the Professors to get rid 
of the Ambassador in the best manner 
they were able, without exposing their 
Sovereign. Disconcerted atthis strange 
unexpected message, the Professors 
scarcely knew how to proceed. They, 


however, at length thought to put off 


their august visitant, by saying that 
the Professor of Signs was not at home, 
and that his return would be very un- 
certain. Having thus fabricated the 
story, they made preparations to re- 
ceive the illustrious stranger; who, 
keeping his word, in due time reached 
their abode. 

On his arrival, being introduced with 
becoming solemnity, he began to in- 
quire, who among them had the honour 
of being Professor of Signs? He was 


told, in reply, that neither of them had 


that exalted honour; but that the 
learned gentleman, after whom he in- 
quired, was gone into the Highlands; 
that they conceived his stay would be 
considerable ; but that no one among 
them could even conjecture the period 
of his return. “I will wait his coming,” 
replied the Ambassador, “if it be 
twelve months.” 

Finding him thus determined, and 
fearing, from the journey he had al- 
ready undertaken, that he might be 
as good as his word, the learned Pro- 
fessors had recourse to another stra- 
tagem. To this they found them- 
selves driven, by the apprehension 
that they must entertain him so long 
as he chose to tarry; and in case he 
should unfortunately weary out their 
patience, the whole affair must ter- 
minate in a discovery of the fraud. 

They knew a butcher, who had been 
in the habit of supplying the colleges 
occasionally with meat. This man, 
they thought, with a little instruction, 
might serve their purpose. He was, 
however, blind of an eye; but he had 
much drollery and impudence about 
him, and very well knew how to cen- 
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duct any farce to which his abilities 
were competent. On sending for 
Geordy, for that was the butcher’s 
name, they communicated to him the 
tale; and instructing him in the part 
he was to act, he readily undertook to 
become Professor of Signs; especially 
as he was not to speak one word in the 
Ambassador’s presence, on any pre- 
tence whatever. 

Having made these arrangements, it 
was formally announced to the Ambas- 
sador, that the Professor would be in 
town in the course of a few days, 
when he might expect a silent inter- 
view. Pleased with this information, 
the learned foreigner thought that he 
would put his abilities at once to the 
test, by introducing into his dumb lan- 
guage, some subject that should be at 
once difficult, interesting, and impor- 
tant. 

When the day of interview arrived, 
Geordy was cleaned up, decorated 
with a learned wig, and covered over 
with a singular gown, in every respect 
becoming his station. He was then 
seated in a chair of state, in one of 
their large rooms, while the Ambassa- 
dor, and the trembling Professors, 
waited in an adjoining apartment. It 
was at length announced, that the 
learned Professor of Signs was ready 
to receive His Excellency, who, on 
entering the room, was struck with 
astonishment at his venerable and dig- 
nified appearance. As none of the 
Professors would presume to enter, to 
witness the interview, under a pre- 
tence of delicacy, (but, in reality, for 
fear that their presence might have 
some effect upon the risible muscles 
of Geordy’s countenance, ) they waited. 
with inconceivable anxiety, the result 
of this strange adventure, upon which 
depended their own credit, that of the 
King, and in some degree the honour of 
the nation, 

As this was an interview of signs, the 
Ambassador began with Geordy, by 
holding up one of his fingers; Geordy 
replied, by holding up two. The 
Ambassador then held up three; 
Geordy answered by clenching his 
fist, and looking sternly. The Ambas- 
sador then took an orange from his 
pocket, and held it up; Geordy re- 
turned the compliment, by taking from 
his pocket a piece of a barley cake, 
which he exhibited in a similar man- 
ner. The Ambassador, satisfied with 
the vast attainments of the learned 
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Professor, then bowed before him with 
profound reverence, and retired. 

On rejoining the agitated Professors, 
they fearfully began to inquire what 
His Excellency thought of their learned 
brother. ‘‘ He is a perfect miracle,” 
replied the Ambassador; ‘ his worth 
is not to be purchased by the wealth 
of half the Indies.” ‘May we pre- 
sume to descend to particulars?” re- 
turned the Professors, who now began 
to think themselves somewhat out of 
danger. ‘* Gentlemen,” said the Am- 
bassador, “‘ when I first entered into 
his presence, I held up one finger, to 
denote that there is one God. He 
then held up two, signifying that the 
Father should not be divided from the 
Son. I then held up three; intimating 
that I believed in Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. He then clenched his 
fist, and, looking sternly at me, signified 
that these Three are One ; and that he 
would defy me, either to separate 
them, or to make additions. I then 
took out an orange from my pocket, 
and held it up; to shew the goodness 
of God, and to signify that he gives to 
his creatures not only the necessaries, 
but even the luxuries, of life. Then, to 
my utter astonishment, this wonderful 


man took from his pocket a piece of 
bread; thus assuring me, that this was 
the staff of life, and was to be preferred 


to all the luxuries in the world. Be- 
ing thus satisfied with his proficiency 
and great attainments in this science, 
I silently withdrew, to reflect upon what 
{ had witnessed.” 

Diverted with the success of their 
stratagem, the Professors continued to 
entertain their visitor until he thought 
prudent to withdraw. No sooner had he 
retired, than the opportunity was seized, 
to learn from Geordy, in what manner 
he had proceeded to give the Ambas- 
sador such wonderful satisfaction ; 
they being at a loss to conceive how 
he could have caught his ideas with 
so much promptitude, and have re- 
plied to them with proportionable rea- 
diness. But, that one story might not 
borrow any features from the other, 
they concealed from Geordy all they 
had learned from the Ambassador ; 
and desiring him to begin with his re- 
lation, he proceeded in the following 
manner. 

“When the rascal came into the 
room, after gazing at me a little, what 
do you think, gentlemen, that he did? 
He held up one finger, as much as to 
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say, you have only one eye. I then 
held up two, to let him know that my 
one eye was as good as both of his. 
He then held up three, as much as to 
say, we have only three eyes between 
us. This was so provoking, that I 
bent my fist at the scoundrel; and, 
had it not been for your sakes, I sheuld 
certainly have risen from the chair, 
pulled off my wig and gown, and 
taught him how to insult a man, be- 
cause he has had the misfortune to 
lose an eye. The impudence of the 
fellow, however, did not stop here ; for 
he then pulled out an orange from his 
pocket, and held it up; as much as to 
say, Your poor beggarly country can- 
not produce this. I then pulled out a 
piece of good cake, and held it up, 
giving him to understand, that I did 
not care a farthing for his trash. Nei- 
ther do I; and I only regret that I did 
not thrash the scoundrel’s hide, that 
he might remember how he insulted 
me and abused my country.”—We 
may learn from hence, that if there are 
not two ways of telling a story, there 
are two ways of understanding signs, 
and also of interpreting them. 
———EEE 
PARMASAN CHEESE. 


Ir has sometimes been said, that men 
and women are frequently coupled 
together in wedlock, like rabbits when 
they are sold; namely, that a fat and 
a lean one go together, by which 
means both pass on tolerably well 
through the market of human life. 
Some years since, a learned Doctor, 
who was considered as a pillar in 
Westminster school, was united to a 
lady, who had been brought up in a 
diflerent warren, on which the sun of 
science had but sparingly darted its 
beams. A friend dining with them 
one day, was asked by the lady, 
if he would take some Parmacity 
cheese. ‘‘ Parmacity !” exclaimed 
the Doctor; ‘“‘ you mean Parmasan, 
my dear.” His dear, however, was 
not disposed to take the hint, and 
a violent contest ensued. After mat- 
ters had reached an unpleasant height, 
it was mutually agreed that the affair 
should be submitted to the judgment 
of the visitor, who found himself in a 
situation, for which his dinner made 
but a sorry recompense. The question 
itself included very little difficulty ; but 
the decision involved consequences, 
which were not likely to be pleasing 
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to all parties. Arduous, however, as 
the task may appear, of settling a 
serious dispute between man and wife, 
their mutual friend undertook it, and 
happily succeeded in the following 
manner. * It seems to me that. you 
are both right. If the cheese was 
made simply in Parma; then generally 
speaking L should say it was Par- 
musan; but if it was made in the city 
ot Parma, I see no reason why it 
should not be called Parma-city.” 
This fortunate expedient cleared the 
matrimonial horizon: the gathering 
tempest subsided; and after a little 
time the sun began to shine. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PAUPERISM. 
[Coneluded from Col. 46.| 


9th. The numerous Charitable Institu- 
tions of the City —The committee by 
no means intend to cast an indiscrimi- 
nate censure upon these institutions, 
nor to implicate the motives, nor even 
to deny the usefulness, in a certain 
degree, of any one of them. They 
have unquestionably had their founda- 
tion in motives of true philanthropy ; 
they have contributed to cultivate the 
feelings of Christian charity, and to 
keep alive its salutary influence upon 
the minds of our fellow-citizens ; and 
they have doubtless relieved thousands 
from the pressure of the most pinch- 
ing want, from cold, from hunger, and 
probably, in many cases, from un- 
timely death. 

But, in relation to these societies, a 
question of no ordinary moment pre- 
sents itself to the considerate and real 
philanthropist. Is not the partial and 
temporary good which they accom- 
plish, how acute soever the miseries 
they relieve, and whatever number 
they may rescue from sufferings or 
death, more than counterbalanced by 
the evils that flow from the expecta- 
tions they necessarily excite? by the 
relaxation of industry, which such a 
display of benevolence tends to pro- 
duce? by that reliance upon charitable 
aid, in case of unfavourable times, 
which must unavoidably tend to dimi- 
nish, in the minds of the labouring 
classes, that wholesome anxiety to 
provide for the wants of a distant day, 
which alone can save them from a 
state of absolute dependence, and 
from becoming a burden to the com- 
niunity ? 
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In the opinion of your committee, 
and in the opinion, we believe, of the 
greater number of the best writers, of 
the wisest economists, and of the most 
experienced philanthopists, which the 
interesting subject of Pauperism has 
recently called into action; the ba- 
lance of good and evil is unfavourable 
to the existence of societies for gra- 
tuitous relief :—that efforts of this na- 
ture, with whatever zeal they may be 
conducted, never can effect the re- 
moval of poverty, nor lessen its general 
amount; but that indigence and help- 
lessness will multiply nearly in the 
ratio of those measures which are os- 
tensibly taken to prevent them. 

Such are the consequences of every 
avowal, on the part of the public, of a 
determination to support the indigent 
by the administration of alms. And in 
no cases are measures of this kind 
more prolific in evil, than where they 
are accompanied by the display of 
large funds for the purposes of charity ; 
or where the poor are conscious of the 
existence of such funds, raised by tax- 
ation, and of course, as they will allege, 
drawn chiefly from the coffers of the 
rich. 

How far these evils are remediable, 
without an entire dereliction of the 
great Christian duty of charity, is a 
problem of difficult solution. The 
principle of taxation is so interwoven 
with our habits and customs, it would, 
perhaps, in the present state of things, 
be impossible to dispense with it. But 
while our poor continue to be thus 
supported, to prevent the misapplica- 
tion and abuse of the public charity, 
demands the utmost vigilance, the 
wisest precaution, and the most ela- 
borate system of inspection and over- 
sight. 

To what extent abuses upon our pre- 
sent system of alms are practised, and 
how far the evils which accompany it 
are susceptible of remedy, we should 
not at present feel warranted in at- 
tempting to state. The pauperism of 
the city is under the management of 
five Commissioners, who, we doubt 
not, are well qualified to fulfil the trust 
reposed in them, and altogether dis- 
posed to discharge it with fidelity. 
But we cannot withhold the opinion, 
that without a far more extended, 
minute, and energetic scheme of ma- 
nagement, than it is possible for any 
five men to keep in constant opera- 
tion, abuses will be practised, and to a 
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great extent, upon the public -bounty ; 
taxes must be increased, and vice and 
suffering perpetuated. 

Lastly. — Your Committee would 
mention WAR, during its prevalence, 


as one of the most abundant sources | 


of poverty and vice, which the list of 
human corruptions comprehends. But 
as this evil lies out of ihe immediate 
reach of local regulation, and as we 
are now happily blest with a peace 
which we hope will be durable, it is 
deemed unnecessary further to no- 
tice it. 

Such are the causes which are con- 
sidered as the more prominent and 
operative in producing that amouni of 
indigence and suffering, which awakens 
the charity of this city, and which has 
occasioned the erection of buildings 


for eleemosynary purposes, at an ex- | 
pense of half a million of dollars; and | 


which calls for the annual distribution 
of 90,000 dollars more. but if the 
payment of this sum were the only in- 
convenience to be endured, trifling in- 
deed, in comparison, would be the 
evils which claim our attention. Of 
the mass of affliction and wretched- 
ness actually sustained, how small a 
portion is thus relieved! Of the quan- 


tity of misery and vice which the 


causes we have enumerated, with 
others we have not named, bring upon 
the city, how trifling the portion actually 
removed by public or private benevo- 
lence! Nor dowe conceive it possible 
to remove this load of distress, by ali 
the alms-doings of which the city is 
capable, while the causes remain in 
full and active operation. 

Effectually to relieve the poor, is 
therefore a task far more comprehen- 
sive in its nature than simply to clothe 
the naked and to feed the hungry. It 
is, to erect barriers against the en- 
croachments of moral degeneracy ,—it 
is, to heal the diseases of the mind,—it 
is, to furnish that aliment to the intel- 
lectual system which will tend to pre- 
serve it in healthful operation. 

But can a task of this nature come 
within the reach of any public or any 
social regulation? We answer, that 
to a certain, and to a very valuable 
extent, we believe itcan. When any 
measure for the promotion of public 
good, or the prevention of public evil, 
founded upon equitable principles, is 
supported by a suflicient weight of 
social authority, it may gradually pass 
into full and complete operation, and 





become established upon a basis as 
firm as a law of legislative enact- 
ment. And in matters of private 
practice, reformation which positive 
statute could never accomplish, social 
and moral influence may thoroughly 
effect. 

The present tranquil state of the 
public mind, and the almost total ab- 
sence of political jealousy, indicate a 
period peculiarly favourable to inter- 
nal improvement and reformation. 

We ilerefore proceed to point out 
the means which we consider best eal- 
culated to meliorate the condition of 
the poorer classes, and to strike at the 
root of those evils which go to the in- 
crease of poverty and its attendant 
miseries. 

We hold it to be a plain fundamental 
truth, that one of the most powerful 
incitements to an honest and honour- 
able course of conduct, is a regard to 
reputation, or a desire of securing the 
approbation of our friends and asso- 
clates. To encourage this sentiment 
among the poor, to inspire them with 
the feelings of self-respect and a re- 
gard to character, will be to introduce 
the very elements of reform, In the 
constitution which we shall offer for 
the government of this society, the 
means will be provided for effecting, 
or endeavouring to effect, the following 
regulations, as soon as the society 
shall become suiliciently large aad 
weighty to proceed therein. But we 
wish expressly to state, that in what- 
ever measures the society shall engage, 
it will be proper, in our opinion, that 
the managers endeavour to obtain the 
sanction of the corporation of the city, 
and, in every case which requires it, 
the authority and co-operation of that 
body. 

Ist. To divide the city into very 
small districts, and to appoint, from 
the members of the society, two or 
three visitors for each district, whose 
duty it shall be to become acquainted 
with the inhabitants of the district, to 
visit frequently the families of those 
who are in indigent circumstances, to 
advise them with respect to their busi- 
ness, the education of their children, 
the economy of their houses, to ad- 
minister encouragement or admoni- 
tion, as they may find occasion; and 
in general, by preserving an open, 
candid, and friendly intercourse with 
them, to gain their confidence, and, by 
a suitable and well-timed counsel, to 
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excite them to such a course of con- 
duct as will best promote their physical 
and moral welfare. The visitors to 
keep an accurate register of the names 
of all those who reside within their 
respective districts, to notice every 
change of residence, whether of single 
or of married persons, and to annex 
such observations to the names of those 
who claim their particular attention, as 
will enable them to give every needful 
information with respect to their cha- 
racter, reputation, habits, &c. 

It may fairly be presumed, that if 
this scheme of inspection can be car- 
ried into full effect ; if visitors can be 
found who will undertake the charge, 
from the pure motive of philanthropy ; 
and if, on the principles of active con- 
cert, a reference be always had to the 
books of the visitors, before charitable 
relicf is extended to any individual by 
any of the institutions already esta- 
blished, and due notice taken of the 
information they afford, a change will 
soon be perceived in the aspect of the 
poor. Finding that they have real 
friends, that their conduct is an object 
of solicitude, that their characters will 
be the subject of remark ; a sense of de- 
cency, and a spirit of independence, 
will be gradually awakened, the effects 
of which must eventually be perceived 
in the diminution of the poor-rates of 
the city. 

2d. To encourage and assist the la- 
bouring classes to make the most of 
their earnings, by promoting the esta- 
blishment of a Savings Bank, or of 
Benefit Societies, Life Insurances, &c. 
The good effects of such associations 
have been abundantly proved in Eu- 
rope and in America; Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, have each a 
Savings Bank. 

3d. To prevent, by all legal means, 
the access of paupers who are not en- 
titled to a residence in the city. The 
plan of inspection before described, 
will furnish the means of entirely pre- 
venting those disgraceful encroach- 
ments upon the charity of the city 
which it is believed have been prac- 
tised to no inconsiderable extent. 

4th. To unite with the corporate au- 


thorities in the entire inhibition of | 
street begging. There can be no rea- | 


sonable excuse whatever for this prac- 
tice, more especially if the course of 
inspection, now recommended, be kept 
in operation. 

Sth.. To aid, if it shall be deemed 





expedient, in furnishing employment 
to those who cannot procure it, either 
by the establishment of houses of in- 
dustry, or by supplying materials for 
domestic labour. 

Although this mode of relieving the 
necessitous, may appear to be en- 
tirely exempt from the evils arising 
from gratuitous aid, it will undoubt- 
edly require a judicious course of ma- 
nagement, lest it produce a relaxation 
of concern on the part of the poor to 
depend on their own foresight and 
industry, and the same consequent 
increase of helplessness and poverty. 
Yet it must be expected, that nume- 
rous cases will occur, in which employ- 
ment will furnish by far the most eligi- 
ble kind of relief. Among the female 
poor, these cases will be most nume- 
rous. Women have fewer resources 
than men; they are less able to seek for 
employment ; they are more exposed to 
a sudden reverse of circumstances. Of 
the wants and sufferings of this class, 
their own sex are the best judges. 
Hence, we are of opinion, that the 
“* Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
try” deserves the thanks of the com- 
munity ; and that the disinterested and 
well-directed efforts of that society, 
ought to receive an adequate and ex- 
tended support. 

6th. To advise and promote the 
opening of places of worship in the 
outer wards of the city, especially in 
situations where licentiousness is the 
most prevalent. This subject is con- 
sidered as one of vital importance. 
If, as we believe, nine-tenths of the 
wretchedness which the city exhibits, 
proceeds directly or indirectly from the 
want of correct moral principle; and 
if religion is the basis of morality, 
then it will be admitted, that to extend 
the benefits of religious instruction, 
will be to strike at the root of that 
corrupt tree, which sheds dreariness 
and penury from all its branches, 
That there is a lamentable deficiency 
of religious observance, is extremely 
obvious. It is questionable, whether 
one man or woman in fifty, of the in- 
digent, enters a place of worship three 
times in a year. The means are not 
provided for them, and they are un- 
able to provide for themselves. Now, 
it has been remarked, that in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a church, it is rare 
to find a house devoted to lewdness or 
depravity. One half of the sum an- 
nually expended in the maintenance of 
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the poor, would be sufficient to build 
three houses for public worship. 
Further, if wretchedness proceed 
from vice, and vice, among the poor, 
be generally the offspring of moral and 
intellectual darkness, is it not a most 
reasonable, social duty, which the en- 


lightened portions of society owe to | 


the ignorant, to instruct before they 
condemn? to teach before they punish? 
Can there be a more painful reflection 
in the mind of a humane juror, than 
the thought of consigning to death, or 


to perpetual exclusion from the enjoy- | 


ments of virtuous society, a fellow- 
creature, for crimes that have evidently 


resulted from that condition of vicious | 


ignorance, to which he has ever been 
exposed, without any attempts on the 
part of the community to rescue him 
from it? 

The committee would, therefore, sub- 
mit to the society, the proposition of 
endeavouring to effect, as the means 
may accrue, the gradual erection of 
buildings for public worship, in those 
parts of the city where they are most 
needed, until every citizen may have 
an opportunity of attending divine 
worship. 

7th. To promote the advancement 
of First-day or Sunday School Instruc- 
tion, both of children and adults. We 
cannot but regard this kind of instruc- 
tion as one of the most powerful en- 


gines of social reform, that the wisdom | 
and benevolence of men have ever 


brought into operation. 

8th. To contrive a plan, if possible, 
by which all the spontaneous charities 
of the town may flow into one channel, 


and be distributed in conformity to | 
a well-regulated system, by which de- | 
ception may be prevented, and other | 


indirect evils, arising from numerous 
independent associations, be fairly ob- 
viated. 

{t appears highly probable, that if 
the administration of the charities of 
the city were so conducted, as to ob- 
viate all danger of misapplication and 
deception ; those charities would flow 
with greater freedom, and that funds 
might occasionally be obtained, which 
would afford the means of erecting 
houses for worship, opening schools, 
and employing teachers, and thus di- 
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| greater number of shops, in which spi- 
| rituous liquors are sold by I® ense. 
| We trust that four-fifths, if not the 
| whole, of the intelligent portion of our 
fellow-citizens, will unite in opinion, 
| that the present extension of licensed 
retailers is equivalent, or very nearly 
so, as it respects the morals of the 
| city, to the entire abrogation of the 
| law which requires a dealer in liquors 
|to take out a license. While the 
| number of places in the city remains 
so excessively great, which afford to 
the poor and ignorant not only so 
| many facilities, but so many invita- 
| tions and temptations, to spend their 
money “over the maddening bowl,” 
reformation will be greatly impeded ; 
poverty and ruin must increase and 
abound. 

If each of the 1600 retailers in the 
city, sell, upon an average, to the 
amount of 250 cents. per day, an 
estimate which, we presume, all will 
| consider within the truth, the aggre- 
| gate amount for the year is 1,460,000 
| dollars. This enormous sum, ex- 
torted from the sweat of labour, and 
the tears and groans of suffering 
wives and children, would be sufficient 
to build annually 50 houses of worship, 
at 20,000 dollars each; and leave a 
surplus that would be more than suf- 
ficient to erect school-houses, and 
amply provide for the education of 
every child in the city. When, with 
a single glance of the mind, we con- 
trast the difference in moral effect, 
between the appropriation of this sum 
to the support of the buyers and sellers 
of strong drink, and its appropriation 
to the support of honest and industri- 
ous mechanics, employed in the erec- 
tion of buildings, which would improve 
and ornament the city, and to the dif- 
fusion of religion and useful learning ; 
who will not rise and exert his strength 
| against the encroachment of so mighty 
an evil? 
| Various other subjects and modes of 
| relief, tending to the same great object, 
| might be enumerated ; but we forbear 
| any further to enlarge our report by 
| the recital of them. 
| In the Constitution which we here- 
with submit for the organization and 
government of the society, a door is 











rect, with greater efficacy, those mate- | opened for the adoption of any mea- 
rials, which alone can ensure, to the | sure which the society may deem it 
great fabric of society, its fairest pro- | expedient to pursue, in conformity to 
portions, and its longest duration. | the principal design of its institution. 
9th. To obtain the abolition of the | To conclude: The committee has by 








